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SOMETHING OF BOOK PLATES. 



The small label which is sometimes found pasted on the inside of 
the cover of a book becomes an object of interest to the person who 
nonchalantly picks up the volume. It sets him to thinking of the 
owner and connecting this stray waif with the man whose name is upon 
the ex libris. 

A book-plate is the guardian of a man's library, which it keeps 
together and prevents scattering. He would be bold, indeed, who 
would not return to its proper resting-place a pamphlet bearing the 
sign of ownership printed upon it. 

It is contrary to the ethics of bibliography to lend or borrow a 
book which contains a plate. One should as soon part with china or 

_silver marked with the family 
Merest or lend a grandfather's 
\ portrait to adorn a stranger's 
p walls. The greater number 
$of the older specimens, and 
|among them some relics of 
£the early colonial times, con- 
tain the owner's coat of arms. 
fThose of today are more pic- 
torial in character; the main 
^purpose is to be as individual 
|and characteristic as possible. 
IThcy should depict in a gen- 
eral way the salient points 
|which distinguish one life 
£from another, and should 
|avoid a mass of meaningless 
detail. The crest, being a 
revered heirloom in the family, is properly included in the design, but 
only in a secondary position. To employ it as a sign of possession is 
hardly more sensible than to date one's correspondence " Executive 
Mansion" because a father or grandfather at one time occupied the 
presidential chair. 

The oldest process employed was engraving and some of the most 
famous artists have left behind them miniature examples of their craft. 




AN ARMORIAL BOOK-PLATE. 
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Something of Book-Plates'. 



The productions of Albert Durer are much sought for by collectors 
and the signature of Paul Revere will excite an enthusiasm which is 

out of all proportion to 
any visible cause. 

The method most used 
in modern times is zinc 
etching. The pen and ink 
drawing is much larger 
than the reproduction and 
generally graces the 
library's wall. Edwin 
French, and Sherborne are 
two names which the grav- 
ing tool has cut deeply 
upon the pages of Ex 
Libris' art. 

' The first book-plate 
was made in Germany and 
represented the figure of 
a b r i s 1 1 i n g porcupine. 
Later in the same year, 
the idea was carried into France and it has gradually spread through- 
out the cultivated world. 

Edmund Gosse counts as one of his choicest possessions his plate 
drawn by Edwin A. Abbey. A signature and date is an additional 
value to the enthusiastic collector, as it enables him to catalogue and 
place his specimen immediately. 

A journal upon the subject is published in almost every country 
where Art and Letters enjoy aprosperous existence. These authori- 
ties are eagerly consulted by men interested in the subject throughout 
the world and a correspondence is carried on by strangers whose 
mutual pursuits make them kin. Difference of tongue is but a slight 
obstacle to the interchange of compliments and specimens. As in the 
case of the German who naively stated that his " collection was the 
largest of whole the continent," slight eccentricities of speech are 
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pardoned. 



Mary Prindeville. 



